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his judgment, and that Chettle's capacity is inadequately repre-
sented in what has survived of his work. Chettle was never so
well to do as Munday. He belongs to the needy band of poets who
were dependent upon Henslowe for loans and were occasionally
rescued from prison by his help. Ben Jonson looked upon such
dependents as ' base fellows'; but we must beware of exaggerating
their degradation. The writers of Elizabeth's reign, high and low,
rich and poor, great and small, were very close to each other.
Chettle's Mourning Garment, written to commemorate queen
Elizabeth's death, is excellent prose, and contains descriptions of
contemporary poets in verse, which are as melodious as they are
judicious. The whole piece is eminently respectable and shows
considerable literary culture. It is Chettle in court dress. No
doubt, like Shakespeare, he would consider such a composition
more truly an 'heire of his invention' than his not altogether
reputable plays.

We have seen reason to think that, in the Two Lamentable
Tragedies, a glimpse is given us of the tragic style of William
Haughton.    This writer,  when he first appears  in  Henslowe's
diary, is called 'Yonge Harton,' and we may suppose, therefore,
that he belonged to a group of younger men than are represented
by Munday and Chettle.    Like Richard Hathwaye, he is known to
us only from Henslowe's notices, where he appears most frequently
in collaboration with John Day; but some six plays are referred to
his sole authorship.   One of these, A Woman will have her Will,
was entered on the Stationers' register in August 1601, but the
first extant edition was printed in 1616 as English-Men For my
Money.   For another extant play, printed in 1662 as Grim The
Collier of Croyden; Or, The Devil and his Dame: With The Demi
and Saint Dunston, Henslowe made a payment to Haughton in
1600.    Both these plays, like LooJce about you, were originally
named from a proverb or pithy phrase which is used with more or
less frequency in the play; but, if we may take them as examples of
Haughton's comedy, they represent him at the beginning and the
end of his development,    The Devil and his Dame belongs in all its
characteristics to the sixteenth century, when a clear species of
comedy had not yet been evolved. A Woman will have her Will, on
the contrary, is regular comedy, with all the characteristics of the
earlier interlude, or earlier chronicle history, definitely discarded.
The Devil and his Dame is of the same type as the extant Munday
plays, although the claim may be urged that it exhibits more con-
structive ability in grafting upon a quasi-historical ground a comic